Test Critique 


THE OREGON PROJECT FOR 
VISUALLY IMPAIRED AND BLIND 
PRESCHOOL CHILDREN (OR. 
PROJECT) Revised Edition. Donnise 
Brown, Vicki Simmons and Judy Methvin, 
Jackson County Education Service District, 
101 N. Grape St., Medford, OR 97501. (© 
1978, 1979. $50.00 for kit Manual, Skills 
Inventory, and Teaching Activities and five 
record books.) 


ADMINISTRATION: Individual (approxi- 
mately 45 to 60 minutes). The six sections 
may be completed in any order and over 
several sessions. Much of the OR Skills 
Inventory can be completed by parent 
report, particulary the Self-Help or Socializ- 
ation sections. 

LEVELS: Birth to six years old. 

SCORES: Mainly a prescriptive teaching 
device. However, the number of skills 
accomplished within each age level of a 
developmental area may be converted to a 
percent of the total number of skills within 
the age level. A percentage conversion chart 
is included. 

SKILLS TESTED: The Skills Inventory con- 
sists of 700 items, representing six develop- 
mental areas, arranged in one-year intervals. 
Cognitive: contains 157 skills that require 
thinking and reasoning, including preaca- 
demic skills. Two items are not actually skills 
but are said to be particularly important 
provisions of situations for the child by the 
adult. Skills range from alerting to daily 
tactual stimulation and finding hidden 
objects under a container within reach at age 
level birth to one, to naming shapes, colors, 
money, numbers, letters (braille or print); 
describing objects; counting and reading by 
sight ten survival words at age level five to 
six. 

Language: contains 130 skills that range from 
alertng to auditory stimulation (voice, bell, 
etc.), repeating sounds made by others, and 
vocalizing five or more syllables in response 
to speech of another at age level birth to one 


to using complex sentences, answering 


‘‘What happens if...’’ questions, naming 
opposites and retelling a three to five part 
sequence story at age level five to six. 
Self-Help: contains 128 items generally rela- 
ted to feeding, dressing, toileting, and 
grooming. Items range from turning head to 
nipple, holding out arms and legs for 
dressing, and eating foods of different tex- 
tures at age level zero.to one to selecting 
appropriate clothing for temperature and 
occasion, preparing simple food (cereal, 
sandwich), locating the correct toilet in a 
public place, and dialing one number cor- 
rectly on the telephone at age level five to six. 
Socialization: contains 87 items, most of which 
require the participation of other children. 
Items range from smiling in response to 
attention, maintaining eye contact for five 
seconds, and initiating interactions by 
offering a toy, etc. at age level birth to one to 
answering a telephone, participating in 
board games, and cooperating with five 
children in a project or game at age level five 
to six. 

Fine Motor: contains 94 items which involve 
small muscle movements and hand-eye or 
hand-ear coordination. Items range from fol- 
lowing light with eyes, reaching for bright or 
sound producing familiar object, use of pin- 
cer grasp, and dumping objects from a con- 
tainer at age level birth to one to prints or 
brailles of first name, numbers, and letters 
(upper and lower case) at age level five to six. 
Gross Motor: contains 99 items requiring large 
muscle activities including crawling and 
walking. Items range from moving head to 
side while lying on back, rolling from 
stomach to back, sitting with support, 
crawling, standing and walking at age level 
birth to one; skipping, riding a bike, 
jumping, and standing on one foot with eyes 
closed for five seconds at age level five to six. 
RELIABILITY: No data. Not a norm- 
referenced test. 

VALIDITY (Content): The authors state (Pre- 
face, xi) that the Skill Inventory ‘‘is based 
upon records of preschoolers in the Southern 
Oregon Program for Visually Impaired, 
current literature in the field and input from 
teachers of preschool blind children. Initial 
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drafts were reviewed by many professionals 
in the field of education of visually 
handicapped children.’’ Items were omitted 
or included based upon whether they were 
regarded as important, unimportant or 
inappropriate. All 700 items in the final 
Skills Inventory were considered ‘‘important 
enough to teach”’ (p.4) a visually impaired or 
blind child from birth to age six. 


STANDARDIZATION: Field tested during 
1978-79 with 75 visually-impaired children 
in nine sites in Oregon and Arizona. Rela- 
tively complete data on 53 children ranging 
in age from a few months to eight years were 
obtained. The eitiologies fell into 25 
catagories, with the two largest being retro- 
lental fibroplasia and optic atrophy. 

There were 26 girls and 27 boys. Based on 
the field testing it was determined that the 
items in the preliminary edition were roughly 
arranged in an order of increasing difficulty 
indicating, in general, the establishment of a 
hierarchy of skills. 


USEFULNESS FOR PLACEMENT. Not 
designed for this purpose. 


EDUCATIONAL RELEVANCE FOR 
PROGRAMMING. The purpose of the OR is 
to ‘“‘provide assessment and curriculum gui- 
dance to educators of young visually 
impaired or blind children’’ (p.1). This is an 
apt description of the OR Project. The Skills 
Inventory is an important step in providing 
educational programming for young children 
with visual deficits. As such, it is helpful in 
determining a child’s approximate develop- 
mental level in the various areas, selecting 
objectives for an IEP and systematically 
recording the acquisisiton of skills. 


COMMENTS: A profile sheet is available 
that gives a visual representation of a child’s 
performance in each developmental area in 
relation to his or her chronological age as 
well as to other skill areas. This may be par- 
ticularly helpful when explaining results to 
parents. 

The same record books can be used for 
assessment, selection of teaching objectives, 
and the recording of dates of initiation and 
acquisition of skills for one or more years, 
depending on the frequency of assessment. 
The use of different colored pens is 
suggested. 

The scoring of the Skills Inventory is sub- 
jective relative to both the examiner and the 
parent. That is, each skill is determined to be 
achieved or not achieved based on whether 
the child ‘‘routinely’’ accomplishes the task. 
There are no procedures given for the 
administration of the items in the Inventory. 

When the parent is unsure or does not 
know if the child routinely accomplishes a 
skill, the examiner must test the child 
himself. This may involve the use of 
materials such as blocks, shapes, puzzles, 
etc. Since no materials are included with the 
OR, the examiner may have difficulty prede- 
termining appropriate supplies to have avail- 
able, particularly if the assessment is done in 
the home. 

The authors state (p. 9) that the age levels 
in the inventory are based on norms set by 
sighted children. 
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